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play, promises a visit to the temple of Jupiter. In The Winter'*s
Tale it is the oracle of Apollo which condemns Leontes; and
Hermione comes to 'life' in a chapel in the house of Pauline.
In The Tempest there is Prospero who seems invested with the
powers of Deity.
Of these manifestations of Deity, it is that in Cymbeline
which is the most striking. It is possible that Shakespeare
did not write it; it is more likely, as Mr. Wilson Knight insists,1
that he did. And I should say that its crudeness, so far from
being evidence that he did not write it, is evidence that he did.
It illustrates again the warfare of Shakespeare's dramatic art
and his purpose which as such is not dramatic at all. In this
episode he comes to a franker expression of his religion than
perhaps anywhere; yet in so doing he writes with a clumsiness
which would be amazing if we did not realize the two stools
between which, in all these plays, he is constantly falling.
Though his purpose be to justify the ways of God to man, he
struggles to maintain the limits imposed by secular drama;
and the result is that he writes neither religious nor secular
drama, but, in some scenes, a crude parody of high religious
significances. And as he never again after Pericles repeated
a situation of literal resurrection, so after Cymbeline he never
reintroduced on to the stage an appearance of Deity.
It is of interest to observe the differences between Pericles
and Cymbeline on the one hand, and The Winter's Tale and
The Tempest on the other. As we have said, in the two latter
plays, Shakespeare avoided such frank religious symbolism
as we have in the two earlier. Thaisa and Jupiter are rigorously
banished. There is indeed in The Tempest the masque of Iris
and Ceres; but their introduction is conventional, and they are
called up as spirits by Prospero. They are clearly not intended
as a part of a serious symbolism. It is true also that in The
Winter's Tale Apollo speaks, through his oracle, to the state of
aflairs in Sicilia, and that Prospero in The Tempest is a kind
of deity. But Apollo confines himself to the statement of bare
1 Myth and Miracle, p. 20.